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DIALOGUE L 

A FTER a fultry day, there Is 
fomething peculiarly grateful 
and pleafing, faid I to my friend, in 
the cool temperature of the evening-air. 
Let us, then, take a turn, faid he, for 
this I think is fuch an evening, and 
after fuch a day as you defcribe. We 
went out, walking gently on until we 
reached an agreeable eminence,*- from 
whence we contemplated, for fome time, 
the beautifull ferenity and clearnefs of 
B the 
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DIALOGUE I. 

the fky; the foftnefs and ftillnefs of the 
trees; and the pleafing filence which 
reigned around us, the fun fenfibly 
defcending below the horizon on the 
one hand ■, and the enlarged moon 
afcending on the other. Then, moving 
downwards into a fine vale, we entered 
under a long row of very lofty trees, 
whofe tops, joining over a neat walk, 
call a thick fhade within: along the 
fide flowed flowly on, a deep and limpid 
ftream reflecting the moon, which fliot 
fideways through the trees. We foon 
found ourfelves imprefled with that 
pleafing gloom, and fober thoughtful- 
nefs, which fuch fcenes do naturally 
infpire as night approaches. 

I do not wonder, faid my friend, at 
what we hear of the dread and terror, 
with which guilty fouls are faid to be 
2 frequently 



frequently ftricken, when alone in the 
dead of night: for how fenfibly are we 
affefted by the mild folemnity of this 
evening fcene! How naturally do our 
minds turn inward upon themfelves, 
penfive and reflecting! 

Darknefs and filence exclude the 
exercife of our two molt a&ive and 
diverting fenfes, fight and hearing. 
Thole pleafing and amufing faculties^ 
being thus rendered inactive, and their 
power of diverting our thoughts being 
thus taken away; confcience will make 
her attacks with fuperior advantage, 
and will be found too hard, for im¬ 
pudence to filence, or artifice to keep 
under. She will lhake the weak fabric 
of a guilty mind to its very foundations. 
At fuch times, happy are they who 
can rejoice in a good confcience; for 
JB 2 that 
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that alone can give our minds due 
fteadinefs and conftancy. 

All this may be true, faid I. But if, 
as Mr. Locke * advances, confcience 
be no innate principle , but only “ our 
“ own opinion or judgement of the 
“ moral rectitude or pravity of our 
“ own actions •” and that opinion be 
formed in us, by the “ education, 
“ company and cuftoms of our coun- 
“ try;” and if “fome men can profe- 
“ cute, what others avoid, with the 
“ fame bent of confcience,” even to 
the committing of the mod; enormous 
crimes, “ without any remorfe at all-f-:” 
then, thofe terrors, which you afcribe 
to a guilty, and that fteadinefs, which 
you give to a good confcience, cannot 
be underftood to prove any thing to 

be 

1 • Eflay, O£tavo, p. 34. f P. 34. 
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be really good, or evil, in the nature 
of the things, for which confcience 
may thus approve or condemn a man : 
confcience being nothing more, than 
what every man for himfelf, fancies 
it to be ; no innate , Heady, or general, 
principle in human nature. True, faid 
he ironically. And fo a man may be 
a confirmed villain, with a clear and 
good confidence; and a very honeft 
fellow, with a very bad one. What 
ftrange. errors do the greateft men 
fometime? run into } 

Even the errors of fuch men, replied 
I, are refpedtable, at leafi: fo far, as to 
deferve the pains of a ferious refutation, 
on account of their great credit, and 
other extraordinary qualities. I have 
often heard you difapprove of his 
arguments againft innate principles, and 
E 3 of 
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of his notions concerning morals in 
general: and I have on that account, 
very lately read thofe parts of his effay, 
which treat of them in particular, and 
other relative parts: and although I do 
not find myfelf convinced by him, 
yet am I not able, eafily, to point out 
the fallacy of his reafoning on thofe 
important fubjedts. I will now, there¬ 
fore, beg the favour of you, to fhew 
me wherein you differ from him, if it 
will not be difagreeable to you. Not 
at all, replied he, unlefs the great 
ingenuity and acutenefs of our author 
fhould happen to make it fo. 

Do you, then, interrogated I, maintain 
the reality of innate principles ? I 
do, anfwered he in a firm tone ; and 
I hope, for the fake of found morals 
and of truth, important objedts with 

you. 
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you, to convince you of that reality, 
I bowed.—After a long paufe, he went 
on thus. 

When I take a general view of the 
arguments, adduced by Mr. Locke, 
againft innate moral principles ; and 
when I fee what he produces, as the 
moil indifputable innate principles, 
“ if any be fo>” I am inclined to 
think, there mu ft have been fome very 
great miftake, as to the true nature of 
the things in queftion: for he lays 
down certain proportions, (no matter 
whether moral or fcientific, fo they be 
but true) and then proves, that fuch 
propofitions, confidered merely as propo¬ 
rtions, formed by our rational faculty, 
after due confideration of things, as 
all true propofitions mull: be, are not 
innate. Nothing more obvious! But 
B 4 furely 
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furely thofe whom he oppofes, mu ft, 
or ought to have meant, (though I 
cannot fay I have read their arguments, 
nor do I mean to anfwer for any one but 
myfelf;) not that the proportions them- 
felves were innate, but, that the confcious 
internalfentiments, on which fuch moral 
propofitions are founded, were innate. 

He looked on me, interrogatively. 
I faid it might be fo, and that I faw a 
great difference in thofe things. 

Or perhaps, continued he, the 
miftake may have arifen from following 
too clofely the mode, in which it is 
neceffary to proceed, in order to acquire 
a knowledge' of certain fciences, as in 
geometry: that is, by laying down fome 
clear andfelf-evident axioms, or rational 
propofitions. But even here it fhould 
be remembered, that in the natures of 

things. 
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things, there were principles , which 
had exiftence, anterior to the formation 
of thefe axioms or propofitions, and on 
which they are founded, and on which 
they depend for their exiftence: as, 
extenjion and folidity .—I gave an alien ting 
inclination of the head. 

I cannot, therefore, conceive, added 
he, that what we ought to underftand 
by innate moral principles , can by any 
means, when fairly explained, be ima¬ 
gined to bear any fimilitude to fuch 
propofitions as Mr. Locke advances, as 
bidding faireft to be innate, nor to any 
other propofitions. That is, I cannot 
conceive, that our innate moral prin¬ 
ciples ; our natural fentiments, or in¬ 
ternal confcious feelings ; (name them 
how you pleafe) which we derive, and 
which refult, from our very nature as 

creatures 
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creatures morally relative, are at all like 
unto any propofitions whatever. 

Who can difcover any fimilitude to 
any confcious fentiment of the foul, in 
thefe ftrangely irrelative propofitions. 
Whatever is, is. It is impojjible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be ?— 
Nobody.— 

The innate principles of the foul, 
continued he, cannot, any more than 
thofe of the body, be propofitions. 
They mull be in us, antecedently to 
all our reafonings about them, or they 
could never be in us at all: for we 
cannot, by reafoning, create any thing, 
the principles of which did not 
exifi: antecedently. We can, indeed, 
defcribe our innate fentiments and 
perceptions to each other ; we can 
reafon, and we can make propofitions 

about 
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about them; but our reafonings, neither 
are, nor can create in us, moral prin¬ 
ciples. They exift prior to, and inde¬ 
pendently of, all reafoning, and all pro- 
pofitions about them. 

When we are told that benevolence 
is pleajing ; that malevolence is painful ; 
we are not convinced of thefe truths 
by reafoning, nor by forming them 
into propofitions: but by an appeal to 
the innate internal affections of our 
fouls: and if on fuch an appeal, we 
could not feel within the fentiment of 
benevolence, and the peculiar pleafure 
attending it; and that of malevolence 
and its concomitant pain; not all the 
reafoning in the world could ever make 
us fenfible of them, or enable us to 
underftand their nature. I do not fee 
that it could, faid I. 


Every 
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Every being in the univerfe, con¬ 
tinued he, mull receive its principles 
from the Divine Creator of all things. 
The reafon of man can create no prin¬ 
ciples in the natures of things. It will, 
by proper application, enable him to 
know many things concerning them, 
which, without reafoning, he never 
could have known ; and to explain his 
knowledge, fo acquired, to other men: 
but the principles of all created beings 
are engendered with, and accompany, 
the exillence which they receive from 
their Creator. And in a point fo truly, 
elfential as that of morality is to the 
nature of fuch a creature as man ; God 
has nof*left him without innate and 
ever-inherent principles. He has not 
left to the imbecility of human reafon 
to create, what he knew it never could 

create. 
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create, and, what we know, it never 
can create. 

Even in the abftradted. fciences of 
arithmetic and geometry, reafon can 
create no principles in the natures of 
the things treated of. It can lay down 
axioms, and draw up propofitions con¬ 
cerning numbers, extenfion, and foli- 
dity ; but numbers, extenfion, and 
folidity, exifted prior to any reafoning 
about them. 

And here I muft obferve, that the 
affent or diffent that we give to propo¬ 
fitions in thefe fciences, which are 
but little interefting to our nature , is 
drawn from a fource widely different 
from that which we give to moral 
propofitions. Thus, when we are told, 
that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, and fee the 

demonftration; 
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demonftraiion; we lay limply, true. 

That they are equal to three right 
angles ; falfe. Thefe things being irre¬ 
lative to morals, they move no confcious 
fentiment, and do therefore only receive 
our bare aftent or diflent as a mere 
object of fenfe ; in the fame manner 
as when we fay a thing is, or is not, 
black or white, or round or fquare; 
we ufe our eyes, and are fatisfied. 
But the truth or falfehood of moral 
proportions mull be judged of, by 
another meafure ; through a more in- 
terefting medium: we muft apply to 
our internal fenfe; our divine monitor 
and guide within; through which, the 
juft and unjuft, the right and wrong, 
the moral beauty and deformity, of 
human minds, and of human adtions, 
can only be perceived. And this internal 

fenfe. 
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finfe , muft moft undoubtedly be innate, 
fince, as we have already {hewn; it could 
not otherwife have exiftence in us; we 
not being able, by reafoning, or by 
any other means, to give ourfelves any 
new fenfe ; or to create, in our nature, 
any principle at all. I therefore think 
Mr. Locke, in fpeaking of innate moral 
principles, ought, at lead:, to have made 
a difference between propofitions rela¬ 
tive to morals, and thofe which have no 
fuch relation.—He paufed.—It feems 
fo, faid I: and feeing him ready to fay 
more, I begged he would proceed.— 
He continued thus. 

If we, in this matter, pay any regard 
to the analogy of nature, can we ration¬ 
ally allow innate principles, or inherent 
natural laws, to all the beings we have 
any knowledge of, and deny them to 




man 
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man alone ? Were we to confider his 
loul and body as diftin£t natures, and 
not as too intimately united, perhaps, 
to be eafily feparated, could we allow 
innate principles to the body, and none 
to the foul, but what it muft create for 
itfelf ?—It muft be abfurd.—It muft be 
abfurd to fuppofe that man, Who is 
utterly incapable of thoroughly under- 
ftanding the true natures of thofe 
principles, by which every other being 
exifts and is actuated; fhould be left 
to contrive and create principles, for 
the conduct of the moft refined part of 
the creation that we are acquainted 
with; for the human foul. Affuredly, 
as all created beings are endued with 
certain natural principles, necef'arily 
innate , and ever-inherent in them; and 
which make their feveral different 

natures 
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natures to be what they are; fo man, 
or the foul of man, cannot, as a.created 
being, exift without innate, and ever- 
inherent principles. 

Seeing he expected a reply; I muft 
confefs, faid I, that I do not find myfelf 
very able to difpute the truth of your 
dodtrine with you ; you will, there¬ 
fore, e^cijfe me, if I call in Mr. Locke to 
my aid. As you pleafe, faid he, fmiling. 

Mr. Locke then, you know, returned 
I, has ufed feveral ways to prove that 
we have no innate principles: and 
though I clearly fee that your argu¬ 
ments do make generally againft them 
all; yet I fhall be better fatisfied, if you 
will permit me to particularize fome of 
them, if it be only to hear, from you, 
a refutation of them.—He bowed.— 

You know, continued I, Mr. Locke 
C advances, 

v 

A 
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advances, that principles cannot be 
innatej unlefs their ideas be alfo 
innate. “ For, fays he, if the ideas 
** be not innate, there was a time 
** when the mind was without thofe 
“ principles i and then they will not 
be innate, but be derived from fome 
“ other original. For where the ideas' 
“ themfelves are not, there cart be no 
“ knowledge, no aflent, no mental or 
41 verbal proportions about them*.” 

Now is there nothing in what he 
advances in this place, that will affedt 
your dodtrine of innate principles ? I 
think not, anfwered he. 

For granting that we have no innate 
ideas ; it does by no means from thence 
follow, as he fays, that we have no 
innate principles . Ideas, Amply con- 
fidered, are very different things, from 
* P. 47. innate 
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innate moral principles ; or from any 
other principles , which conftitute the 
natures of things. If I have not 
already (hewn, I will, by and by, 
endeavour more clearly to (hew, 
that the propofitions we com pole ac¬ 
cording to our ideas of things, are 
nothing hut propofitions : they are not 
really the principles of the things treated 
of: the principles of the things treated 
Df are naturally inherent, and exift 
perpetually in them, whether our ideas, 
or propofitions, concerning them, be 
true or falfe. 

But in the part quoted, there is a , 
fallacy. He fays, “ if the ideas be not 
“ innate, there was a time when the 
“ mind was without thofe principles .” 
The conclufion, you fee, is vague and 
delufive. The only juft conclufion he 
C 2 could 
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couldhave^rawn, was ; that, if the ideas 
be not innate, there was a time, when 
the mind was Without thofe ideas, out of 
'Which, the propoftions are formed, which 
I call principles. I doubt not, that you 
perceive, they are very improperly lb 
called, in the prefent queftion. For 
Mr. Locke thus confounds, the prin¬ 
ciples of our nature, and the ideas 
contained in the propofitions he names, 
together, as if they were the fame 
things: but they cannot be fo, becaufe 
the one receives exiftence, from the 


prior exiftence of -the other* That is, 
our moral ideas receive their exiftence 
from the prior exiftence of our innate 
moral fentiments or principles : as our 
ideas of light and figure, are derived 
from the prior exiftence of fight. 

In this queftion, the matter, as too 
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frequently happens, has been puzzled 
and obfcured, by the mifufe of words.. 
Axioms, and allowed propofitions, are 
called principles. But they are only 
principles , formed by the human mind, 
in aid of its own weaknefs ; which, 
in reafoning, can proceed but a little 
way, without proved, or granted, pro-* 
politions to reft on. They might, 
perhaps, with much more propriety, 
be called helps, affiftances, pr fupports 
to the imbecility of the human mind, 
than principles of things. The prin¬ 
ciples, which naturally inhere ip every 
fpecies of created beings, ace of a na¬ 
ture, totally different. 

. It feems, thep, faid I, that you agree 
with Mr. Locke, that neither ideas or 
proportions can be innate: but you differ 
from him, by denying any proportions 
4 C 3 whatfo- 
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whatsoever, to be properly the prin-> 
ciples of any fpecies of beings ; and by 
affirming, that both fpeculatjve and 
practical proportions are mere creatures 
of human invention: which whether 
they be true or falfe; that is, founded 
in the natures of things or not; the 
true natures and principles of things 
remain unalterably the fame. That is 
my meaning, replied he; and that, 
therefore, moft of the arguments ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Locke againft innate 
principles are nothing, or but very 
little, to the purpofe: becaufe they 
only tend to combate things as innate 
principles, which are nothing like 
innate principles ; and, if it be not too 
bold a thing to fay of fb penetrating a 
genius, he feepis only to have been fight¬ 
ing with a phantom of his own creating. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, highly as I think of his 
genius and integrity, I Should have 
much doubted of his fincerity in this 
doctrine, if we had not frequently 
feen men of the fifft rate abilities, 
Suffer themfelves to be carried into great 
abfurdities, by their fondnefs for q 
favourite fyftem, or, by too hafty q 
defire of forming a perfect one. 

It is certain, however, that nothing 
pan be more excellent than his work 
as far as it regards our manner of acquir¬ 
ing ideas, by fenfation and refeStion, 
Put what fheuld mpve him to advance, 
that we have no other way of acquiring 
ideas i why he fhould exclude our moral 
JenJe t and deny even its cxiftence, with 
the pains of fo much acute falfe rea¬ 
soning, I fhall not, at prefent, endear 
your to explain. But having fo deter- 
/ C 4 mined. 
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mined, he found it neceffary to remove 
all notions of innate moral principles 
(and with them, all other innate prin¬ 
ciples) out of the way, in the beginning 
of his book : for had they been granted, 
another fource of ideas muft have been 
admitted, befide thofe of fenfation and 
rejection, as explained by Mr. Locke. 

, And I fhall not hefitate to affirm, that 
a clear and indifputable explication of 
this mode of acquiring ideas, would 
have coft him much more pains and 
trouble, than all the reft of his moft 
ingenious work. For human adtions 
and opinions, in the ordinary eourfe 
of things, pafs away in fo rapid a fuc- 
ceffion, as to leave no lafting traces 
behind them; nothing fixed, to which 
we may refer for a renewal, or a correc¬ 
tion, of our moral ideas concerning 
• • - them. 
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them, if our memory prove deficient. 
And, unlefs. they be recorded with ex¬ 
traordinary accuracy, they earifeldom 
be contemplated 1 a fecond time, in 
precifely the fame light, in which 
they were viewed at the firft. 
i .But all thofe ideas, which arife iii 
our minds, *by the impreffions which 
fexternal things make upon our- lenfes, 
being, derived from objects of fixed 
and lafting natures ; when our memory 
fails us, or when we doubt the clear- 
nefs or precifiori of our ideas, we can, 
generally, refer with eafe to the objedts 
themfelves, and can renew, or redtify, 
our ideas at pleafure. This renders 
geometry fo certain and indifputable a 
ffcience: for, the leaft variation or incor- 
ie&riefs in our ideas, may be difcovered 

arid corredted, by. recurring to the 

figures 
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figures tbe*nfelves, which, through th® 
medium of fight, convey, invariably, 
the lame ideas to the mind. Nor is 
there any impediment } any thing natu* 

rally interefiing to our affe&ions, in 
the nature of the things themfelves, 
that fhpuld make us fee them falfelyi 
or apply them irrationally. 

But it is not fo in moral feience } 
it more clofely concerns, and is more 
deeply interefting tp us, in every point 
of view; it therefore throws more im-s 
pediments in our way, to a right under-. 
Handing and clear comprehenfion of its 
truths. Our early-imbibed prejudices, 
mif-placed affections, ill-governed paf» 
fions, and jarring inte refits, diftort and 
falfify our ideas in moral fubje&s ex¬ 
tremely, nor can a juft and natural 
reprefentation of our moral fentiments. 
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or feelings, take place in our minds, 
until thofe delufive, and turbulent, 
enemies to moral truth, be fubdued. 
Or properly corrected. And although 
to men whofe affections and paffiona 
are duly tempered, and minds naturally 
adjusted, moral truths may be as clear 
as mathematical ones; yet, from the 
unhappy circumftances above-men^. 
tioned, they are generally much mom 
clouded and obfcured; and are, there-, 
fore, perpetually fubjeCted to tedious 
and unpleasant disputations: a very 
Untoward and dilgufting circumftanee 
without a doubt *. But which you 
think, replied I, not enough fa, to 
have caufed Mr. Locke to deny the 
gxiftence of inflate moral principles i 

things, 

* Mr. Locke, in EfTay, V ®1 II. pages 174 to 177# 
las clearly pointed out the difficulty of fixing with pre- 
fifion the meanings q£ moraj words* 
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things, fb effentially interefting to the 
canfe of virtue: and which, you confidef 
as a fborce of ideas, not comprehended 
in what he understands by fenfatton and 
refieSkn - And are not you of the fame 
mind ? interrogated he, in a lively tone. 
At prelent I am, anfwered I; but yet 
I rnnft beg, with Mr. Locke, to be 
more clearly informed concerning the 
nature of thofe innate principles * : for, 
fays he, “ nobody has yet ventured to 
«* give a catalogue of them. - 

By the demand of a catalogue of 
them, laid my friend, he feems only 
to expedfc a firing of moral maxims or 
proportions : but thofe, we have agreed, 
with him, are not innate principles: 
we have agreed, that they are not pro¬ 
perly principles of things at all. But, 
before we attempt to explain farther^, 

* Effay, p. 39. what 
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*what we mean by innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, it may not be improper to en¬ 
deavour to define, what we would be 
underliood to fignify by the word prin¬ 
ciple, fo far, at leaft, as it regards our 
prefent inquiry: though, perhaps, when 
we come to fpeak of any innate prin¬ 
ciple, after deferibing it, as well as we 
can, we may be allowed to fay, what 
Mr. Locke fays of the faculty of per¬ 
ception, which I prefume is innate *, viz. 
“ Whoever reflects on what pafles in 
“ his own mind, cannot mifs it; and, 
“ if he does not refleft, all the words 
“ in the world cannot make him have 
“ any notion of it-f-.” So, our moral 
principles being innate, and of a fimple 
nature; when we would deferibe the 
fenfations, or fentiments they produce 
in us; if by turning men’s minds in¬ 
ward 


A 


• P. 105. t Seealfo, p. i8j. Chap. XX. 
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wafd upon their own feelings, we can* 
not make them perceive what they are j 
Words, in any other view will be vain 
and ufelefs, Yet in effentials, all njen 
ffiuft be fenfible of them, and capable 
of perceiving them, clearly enough, it! 
plain, pradical cafes, for all the good 
purpofes of human life: except, in¬ 
deed, fuch perfons as Mr* Locke very 
ftrangely, not to fay prepofteroufly, 
feleds, as the moft likely to preferve 
a pure and perfed fenfe of them: viz* 
idiots, infants, and madmen—He was 
going to proceed, iii the definition of 
his meaning by the word principle t 
when finding we were juft at home, he 
declined it till another opportunity ; 
to which, I afifented, on a promife, that 
it fhould be early next morning* And 
thus ended our firft dialogue. 

* 
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O N retiring to my chamber, re¬ 
flecting on the difcourfe of my 
friend j I found my mind imprefied 
With a pleafing fatisfa&ion and com-* 
pofurej and, fomewhat difburthened 
t>f that uncertainty and confufion# 
Which the arguments againft innate 
principles produce, in moral fubjeCts* 
It is, certainly, highly inimical to the 
caufe of virtue, to introduce doubts 
concerning the exiftence of moral prin¬ 
ciples. If the mind do not perceive 
fuch principles to be fixed, and general 
4 n human nature j and, not ever fluc¬ 
tuating, and varying, according to 
times, cireumftanees, cuftoms, fafhiona, 

and 
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and opinions; it cannot, rationally, 
depend upon any principles at all. It 
mull remain ever perplexed and waver¬ 
ing, and utterly devoid of that liabi¬ 
lity, and that mental determination, 
which are the principal fupports of all 
virtuous atcheivements. That manly 
firmnefs and conflancy, which is fo 
necelfary in all great and worthy deligns, 
and which is the effedt of a generous 
affedtion for truth and jullice, requires 
ileady and invariable principles to Al¬ 
port it in us. It Ihould feem, there¬ 
fore, much more confonant to the cha- 
radter of genuine philofophy, to endea¬ 
vour, to llrengthen and confirm the 
mind, in juft principles; than, to 
puzzle and confound it, with difficul¬ 
ties and vain objedtions. For, though, 
the human underftanding may be, nay 

mull 
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tniift be, incapable of folving many 
difficulties in the natures of things: 
yet to flick to thofe difficulties tena- 
cioufly, and to apply them continually, 
to prove the uncertainty of oUr know¬ 
ledge, and to leave us perplexed and 
confounded, is, doubtlefs, but a very 
untoward, left-handed, kind of phi- 
lofophy. In her genuine courfe, fhe 
leads us gently on as far as our un* 
derftandings will carry us, and we 
can See our way dearly: when diffi¬ 
culties occur, (and they mull frequently 
occur, in works-formed by infinite 
wifdom, when examined by fuch minds 
as ours) {he fhews us their nature and 
extent, and explains them, (if at all ex¬ 
plicable) as well, and as far as fhe 
can; continually keeping in view, 
the nature of man, and his true 
D interefl 
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intereft and proper bufinefs upon earth. 

In the morning, I rofe with the fun, 
and traverfed the garden, waiting with 
impatience the rifing of my friend. 
It was not long, (though I thought it 
fo) before he came down, and joined 
me, with a fmile, in one of the walks. 
After taking a turn or two, and dif- 
courfing lightly on the beauties of the 
objects around us j I reminded him of 
his promife, and of the fubjedt, with 
which he concluded his difcourfe, the 
preceding evening. Your demand is 
juft, faid he: and after mufing a fliort 
time, he began thus. 

In all fubjedts of reafoning, we can 
never be too careful, in fixing the 
meaning of our words; efpecially of 
thofe words, on the clear underftand- 
ing of which, the knowledge of the 

matter 
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matter in queftion principally depends. 
We will therefore endeavour , to explain 
©ur ideas of the word principles , as 
employed in our prefent inquiry, with 
as much precilion as we can. 

I humbly conceive, then, continued 
be, -that no thing, or being, in the 
univerfe, could poflibly exift, or be 
what it is, without certain neceflarily- 
inherent, qualities, properties, energies, 
or laws ; which together form and con- 
ftitute its nature, and caufe it to be 
fpecifically what it is. Thefe necef- 
farily-inherent, qualities, properties, 
energies, or laws, whatever names they 
may be called by, are what I would 
now be underftood to fignify by the 
word principles, as being prime , or firjl, 
in the conftituting of the natures of 
all things. Thus all the animal crea- 
D 3 tion. 
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tion, all the vegetable, have their gt* 
neralf and their fpecific, principles; 
Earth, water, air, fire, have their priori* 
pies. The earth, as a whole in itf<?lf, or,' 
as a part in our planetary fyftem, has its 
principles. Our planetary iyftera as a 
whole , or, as relative to other fyftems, 
or to the univerfe, has its principles: 
The uniyerfe, as a whole, muft alfb 
have its principles, by which, all its 
parts are made relative, and are chained 
and united together; though in a man¬ 
ner totally incomprehenfible by any, 
but its all-wife and all-powerful Crea¬ 
tor. But of Him, the great firft caufe f 
the principle of all principles ! Of 
Him, from whom, the whole univerfe, 
and all that it contains, derive their 
principles, what lha.ll we fay, or how 
fpeak, with propriety? So weak, fa 

incompetent* 



incompetent, are we, that we are loft 
in the contemplation of his nature; 
£nd hardly know how to difeourfe of 
him with tolerable fenfe, or without 
abfurdity, and danger of impiety and 
profanation.—I bowed alfentingly.—- 
However, we may truly fay, conti¬ 
nued he, that, with regard to the rela*? 
tion we ftand in to God, and to his 
concatenated creation, we cannot pof- 
fibly ferve him better, or render him 
jufter worftiip, than by paying the 
|tridteft attention to thofe innate prin¬ 
ciples , with which he has endued our 
nature; and by which, he has clearly 
pointed out (if we fuffer not our at¬ 
tention to be diverted by falfe lights) 
pur road to what is moft eligible and 
beft, both in our moral and phyjical 
condudt in this life. 

D 3 After 
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After a fhort paufe, feeing me deeply 
engaged in reflection, I fpeak of thefe 
things, faid he, only to explain my 
meaning, by the word principles , in 
its moil extenfive fenfe: but with all 
due confcioufnefs of human imbecility, 
when we prefume to difcourfe concern¬ 
ing things of infinite extent. But I take 
fuch to be the notions we muft natu¬ 
rally, and do moll ufually, entertain 
of the One general or univerfal prin¬ 
ciple, whenever we think attentively 
or rationally about Him. Yet ftill we 
muft obferve, that we are not capable 
of attaining any certain knowledge of 
the true nature of fuch a principle: 
we can only perceive it as a caufe, by 
the effedts, but, we know not how it 
caufes.—He looked on me.—I do not 
objeCt, faid I.—Then we will defcend 

a little. 



a Jittle, continued he } for our minds 
are better adapted to more confined 
views, and to the confederation of parts, 
than of the whole, of the creation. 

In nature, things are diftinguifhed 
from each other, and are arranged into 
kinds and fpecies, and we do no more, 
than follow her, in fo confidering them. 
The general laws, by which, every 
kind exifts, and is moved and actuated ; 
are the general principles of that kind. 
The particular laws, by which, every 
fpecies exifts differently , and is moved 
and adtuated differently , from its kind ; 
are its particular, or fpecific, principles. 
Thus every kind, and fpecies , of heings, 
have principles naturally inherent in 
them. True, faid Ij but dp we know 
what thofe principles are, or how they 
adt in them, fo as to produce the 
P 4 varieties, 
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varieties, which we fee in their na-. 
tures ? Perhaps not, replied he > for, 
of the principles of beings without us, 
we can only judge by the perceptible 
effeCts, which they exhibit: nor can 
their true internal nature and manner of 
aSling) be ever underftood by us, any 
farther than by conjecture, from the 
effedts they produce. Yet are we cer-» 
tain of the neceffary exiflence of fuch 
principles in their natures, as caufe 
the production of fuch differences and 
diftinCtions, as mark the various kinds 
and fpecies. A farther knowledge, it 
feems, was not defigned for man: nor, 
indeed, does if appear to me, that it 
would be, either ufeful or convenient, 
in our prefent ftate, and fhort duration 
here: it would only draw us more, 
from our true and proper bufinefs; 

from 


¥ 



from the ftudy' of ourfelves, and of 
the nature of our kind: from which, 
we already find, but too many frivolous 
occasions to wander. It has long been 
an applauded faihion, to make collec¬ 
tions, and to roam abroad in fearch of 
rarities and manfters for others to gaze 
at ; indulging a fort of idle induftry, 
and vain curiofity, concerning things, 
but little relative, or, perhaps quite' 
foreign, to our nature: and fuch 
trifling, is dignified with the honour^ 
able names of learning and know*' 
ledge. So much engaged without doors , 
however, it cannot be, but our affairs, 
at home muft fuffer j and our moft in¬ 
terfiling concerns lie negledted. For, 
though I do, by no means, agree with 
thofe, who think, the moft difficult 
of all knowle4ge, is the knowledge of 

ourfelves; 
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ourfelves : yet, I am very certain, that 
men, whofe minds are continually 
employed in extraneous fubjcdfcs of 
fcience; or in thofe amufing external 
arts, which are irrelative to moral life; 
are, but very rarely, even tolerable 
proficients, in the home-feiente. In¬ 
deed, it is not to be expedted, that a 
man fhould be fkilful in an art, which 
he has never allowed himfelf time to 
think of, or leifure to attend to. 

I am very fenfible of the fafhionable 
folly, faid I j and know, very well, at 
how cheap a rate, literary diftindtions 
are purchafed: and I muft agree, with 
you, that a mind much addidled to ex¬ 
traneous refearches, is not likely to be 
very well informed at home: but I fhould 
be glad to know, why you think, the 
attainment of a knowledge of ourfelves, 
is lefs difficult than commonly ima¬ 
gined ? 
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gined ? I do not think, replied he, 
that any kind of knowledge can be 
acquired without attention and ftudy: 
but, the knowledge we may attain of 
our own nature, and principles, is 
more clear and more certain, comes 
to us eafier and with better evidence, 
than we can poffibly acquire concern¬ 
ing the nature and principles of any 
other creatures. What man can doubt* 
that it is more eafy for him, to know 
himfelf, than' it is for him, to know 
any other man; or, than it is, for any 
other man to know him ? If a man 
be incapable of knowing himfelf, a 
fubjedt, with which he is fo intimately, 
fo fenfibly, united; whofe principles, 
fentiments, perceptions, thoughts, and 
defigns, he can always infpedt, and 
know without difguife, whenever he 



pleafes to view them impartially; 1 fay* 
if he be incapable of knowing him- 
felf, with the aid of fo much previous, 
clear, intelligence; how much more 
incapable mult he be, of knowing, 
any other man, whole thoughts and 
defigns, he cannot be fo fure of; or, 
any other creature, whole nature and 
true principles, can never, with cer-, 
tainty, be known to him ? In Ihort, 
the truth is this, that unlefs a man be 
a tolerable adept in the knowledge of 
himfelf, and can perceive all the various, 
turnings and windings of the human 

i 

affections and paflions, and their effects 

in his own heart; he can have no rule 

\ 

or meafure, by which, he may form, 
and regulate, his judgement, concern¬ 
ing the adtions and intentions of others. 

| think you are right, faid I,--It is 

probably. 
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probably, therefore, a truer maxim. 
Continued he, to fay* that it is eafier for 
a man to know himfelf, than to know 
any other man, or any other creature: 
and that,a man’s knowledge of other men* 
and of other creatures; will very much 
increafe, as he advances in the know¬ 
ledge of himfclf, and of his own nature* 
For his moft rational conjectures, con¬ 
cerning the natures of other animals* 
are principally founded on what he is 
confcious of in himfolf, as an animal. 
—He few I did not incline to objeCt.—* 
Let us, then, digrefe no farther, faid 
he ; but return to our fubjeCt. 

There is another kind of principles* 
which is intirely of human creation,) 
and which, can only, with propriety; 
be called principles y as they are the be^ 
ginnings of human reafoning. Thefe 

ufually 
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ufually pafs under the denominations 
of, data, axioms, maxims, rules, &c. 
They are invented and formed, by the 
human mind, in aid of its own imbe¬ 
cility. They are foundations, which 
it finds itfelf obliged to lay, before it 
can proceed, in the reafoning art, to 
the building of any confiderable ftruc- 
ture. They may be folid, or fandy ; 
true, or falfe. In proportion to their 
truth or falfehood, will be the Jiability , 
of injiability , of the ftrudlure we raife 
upon them. In fhort, they are merely 
inventions of the human mind, to faci¬ 
litate its own progrefs in the fearch of 
lefs evident, and more important truths; 
or, to enable us to prove to others 
(granting them to be true) that fome 
other propofitions muft be true, which 
had been denied, or, of which , there 

feemed 
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deemed to be fome doubt. But it is 
important to the matter we, at prefent, 
have in view, to remember, that, this 
fort of principles, can only be called 
principles, relatively to the human mind, 
in the exercife of its reafoning faculty; 
and that,. the true and genuine prin¬ 
ciples of things, which are formed 
and conftituted in their natures, nei¬ 
ther are, nor are at all like unto, thofe 
data, axioms, rules, or maxims, of 
human invention; but exift quite inde¬ 
pendently of, and prior to any fucli 
things.— r— Well, faid J, but what do 
you infer from ajl this ? — —Why, do 
you not fee, .anfwered he, that , all the 
principles, which Mr. Locke advances 
and refutes, as innate (if any, fays he, 

can befo) are of this latter kind ?-— 

I do, returned I: but what then ?—— 

Why, 

< 
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Why, then, faid he; Mr. Locke, with 
the greateft refpedt be it fpokeri, has 
very much mif-fpent his time and 
pains; having only proved, that certain 
data or maxims; are not innate prin¬ 
ciples of the human nature i which; 
I hope you now perceive, (though 
true) was nothing to the purpofe >. the 
innate principles of our nature, and 
fuch data or maxims being quite dif¬ 
ferent things.—They feem fo, indeed-, 
replied I ; and I perceive; by your 
explication, that data or axioms, are 
of human invention, but that the prin¬ 
ciples, which conftitute the natures of 
things, are of divine origin. But, permit 
me to trouble you a little farther. If 
certain moral maxims, be found to be 
indifputahly juft r and agreeable to the 
true interefts and happinefs of mankind 

(though 
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(though of human invention merely) 
may they not ferve us in the regulation 
of our condudt as effectually, as any 
innate principles whatever ? Or, in 
other words, is not our reafon given 
lis, to fupply, in fome degree, the 
place of innate moral principles ? 

: This, returned he, is what Mr. Locke 
would have us to underhand; but, 
moft certainly, it Cannot be fo: for, 
as we have fhewn before, we are not 
able, by reafoning, to create principles 
in'things. The principles of all things 
exift' in them, before we begin to 
reafon about them; or.^hey never 
could be made to exift at all, by any 
human power. 

Our reafon mull always have fome 
foundation to build upon; that founda¬ 
tion muft exift, before we begin to 
— E /•’ reafon, 

S' ' C f C r-:j /tt dt.e U* . 
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reafon, or we could not reafon at all. 

. We can neither perceive, or under* 
fland, any thing as a fubjedt of rea- 
fonirig, whofe principles do not exifl 
prior to our reafoning. Thus, moral 
maxims, when true, mufl be founded 
on fonte principles in the human nature, 
which are originally inherent in mah: 
and Our reafoning, in the formation of 
fucb maxims, mufl be regulated, by 
thofe originally-inh&ent principles. Had 
we not fuch principles innate, of boirft 
with us, our reafon could have no 
ground to go upon, concerning morals: 
for, reafoning- could never make a man, 
devoid of innate moral principles, per¬ 
ceive the juflice or truth of any moral 
maxim. Indeed, without fuch prin¬ 
ciples, he could never know any thing 
at all of moral maxims ; for when 

any 



any moral maxim is propofed to us. 
We can neither underftand it, or examine 
into its troth or fajfehood, without 
referring to our internal touchilone, 
our innate moral Sentiments; they alone 
enable us to understand it j and by 
them only, can we judge of its truth 
or fallehood: for its truth or falsehood 
to us, depends intirely upon its agree¬ 
ment or difagreement with them.—My 
feelings^ laid I, will not permit me 
to contradi& you. But Mr. Loeke, 
you know, rather triumphantly, de¬ 
mands a catalogue of thefe principles, 
which, he fays, no one “ has ventured 
“ yet to give.” I underftandyou, replied 
he: you defire to know what I have to 
lay upon that fubjedfc. I do, returned I. 

You know, then, continued he, that 
when Mr. Locke demands a catalogue 
E 2 of 
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of innate principles, he means a cata¬ 
logue of proportions, fuch as he had 
before proved to be not innate j and 
fuch as you and I have agreed, cannot 
properly be called principles of our na¬ 
ture at all. Thefe, therefore, can be 
but little to our prefent purpofe. But, 
neverthelefs, we have innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, which do not confift of propo¬ 
rtions or maxims ; but of internal fen- 
timents, or confcious feelings, prior to 
all moral maxims ; and without which 
(as you have feen) morals could have 
no foundation in nature, nor could be 
underftood. . 

All right and wrong, juft and un¬ 
juft, which concern the nature, and 
the happinefs of man, is perceived by 
him, through what is innate, and 
formed in him in the very conftitution 

of 
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of his nature; or he could never per¬ 
ceive, or underftand them at all. 

• If any one require a catalogue, or 
rather - -an exadt defcription of thefe 
innate internal fentiments; I can only 
tell him what I feel within myfelf j 
and defcribe to him, how the adtions 
of men, and how the relations of their 
adtions, when I hear or read .them, 
affedt my nature, and move my con- 
fcious feelings. Nor can he have any 
other rule, of judging of the truth 
or falfehood of my fentiments, but by 
reference to his own confcience, by 
which only, it is pofllble for him to 
form any rational judgement. 

- Mr. Locke * himfelf does not think 
a better explanation can be given of 
any fxmple perception, or idea, than 
E 3 that 
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that we do perceive it: which it it 
much as to fay, thus l am impreffed 
by the object ; thus it affedts me j how 
afe you impreffed ? how does it adfedfc 
you ? This dodtrine, you fee, fuppofes, 
that all men being of the fame kind, 
have the fame natural principles in 
them, (with the degrees only of more 
or lefs perfedt) and that, therefore, 
their perceptions muft be the fame, 
or very nearly the fame : and, indeed, 
Were they not fo, they could never 
underftand each others meaning. 

We do not, therefore, contend about 
innate moral principles , as if they were 
innate proportions, or innate ideaf j but 
as principles naturally inherent in man¬ 
kind, which being excited to adtion, 
raife in our minds ideas, and concern¬ 
ing which we can make proportions . 

We 
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We can defcribe them to each other, 
and can compare our feelings and per¬ 
ceptions of them together, as we can 
thole of fight, or of any other fenfe. 
flut take away the innate principles , the 
Jigbty and the moral fenfe , and every 
one perceives, that neither reafoning, 
argumentation, explanation, or defcrip- 
tion, in fhort, that no human con¬ 
trivance can pofiibly make the blind- 
man underftand, any thing, concerning 
objects of fight; pr the unconfcious 
roan, any thing concerning moral 
truths. If our confidence, or moral 
fenfe, were not born with us, we, 
moil: certainly, never could be made 
to feel or understand any thing Con¬ 
cerning morah ; nor could we ever 
fealbn at all about them: we Ihould 
bp intirely ignorant of any fuch thing, 

E ^ You 
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You muft now, no doubt, perceive, 
continued he, how abfurd it would be, 
to demand a catalogue of our innate moral 
principles when the true nature of them 
is rightly underftood. It would be to 
demand a catalogue of all the confcious 
fentiments, excited in us, in all the 
various actions and circumftances, which 
occur to us in human life; in which 
right or wrong, juft or unjuft, moral 
beauty or deformity, are concerned. 

It were as reafonable to demand a cata¬ 
logue of all the various fenfations ex¬ 
cited in us, by the operations of out- ' 
ward things, on our other fenfes. The 
only rational attempt to deferibe, or give 
a catalogue, of our innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, would be to copy the purer 
fentiments of the beft moralifts, who 
have, with the foundeft heads, juftly 

and 
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and naturally depicted, the confcious 
lentiments of the worthieft hearts: 
which would be no more, than if, 
being curious in vifion and the nature 
of light, we were to confult the ableft 
mailers in optics, and were to give a 
•catalogue of their experiments and 
opinions in that fcience. But rather, 
than you. Ihould have that trouble, faid 
I, we will talk no more of a catalogue. 
He fmiled - y and after a Ihort lilence, 
he proceeded to Ihew, that confcience, 
or innate moral principles, mull be the 
fame in all men. 

You know, faid he, that Mr. Locke 
himfelf, prefuming that creatures of 
the fame fpecies, are endued with 
powers, faculties, or inborn princi¬ 
ples, (though he will not fay innate) 
which are the fame, in every indivi¬ 
dual 
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dual of the fpecies, not defective ; feems 
not to doubt, that the fimple ideas 
conveyed to the mind by the fenfes, 
(though inexplicable by words) are 
the fame in all men ; or fo far the 
lame, as to enable them, very well, 
to underftand each others meaning. 
And this, no doubt, is true, with the 
exception of more or lefs perfect facul¬ 
ties j and conlequently, of more clear 
or more obfcure, more extenfive or 
more confined, ideas : for, were it not 
true, individuals could no more un¬ 
derftand each other, than if they 
were creatures of quite different fpecies . 
If their natural faculties had not a very 
ftrong fimilarity if the manner of their 
operation were not very much the 
fame j how could they poffibly, nearly 
penetrate each others thoughts, or con- 
2 ceive 
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ceive ideas, enough Similar, to enable 
them to hold any communication? 

But, this being allowed, it muft 
Equally hold in our innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, which, though as to Strength, 
or weaknefs, clearnefs or obfcurity, 
they be fomewhat diversified in different 
men; yet they muft be fo much of the 
fame nature , as to differ only in degree , 
not in kind j otherwife, we could hold 
no intelligible converfation about mo¬ 
rals.—Certainly not, faid I. 

How very inconfiftent then, con¬ 
tinued he, is thd dodtrine advanced by 
Mr. Locke, when he fays, that con¬ 
science “ is nothing clfe but our own 
** opinion , or judgement *, of the moral 
redtitude or pravity of our own 

** adtions. And if confcience be a 

(( 
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ft proof of innate principles, contraries 
“ may be innate principles: fince 
“ fome men, with the fame bent of con- 
“ fcience, profecute what others avoid.” 
If this were true, if there were no¬ 
thing internally the fame ; nothing 
common, and inborn in the human 
fpecies, concerning moral redtitude or 
pravity; but if every individual, in that 
point, were diftindt, and a fpecies in 
himfelf; and could form moral fenti— 
ments, which might, or might not, 
according to accidents or his own fancy, 
have relation to, or correfpondence 
with, thofe of other men j all intel¬ 
ligible communication on that fubjedt 
mull ceafe ; and all the dodtrines of 
morality, among creatures thus diftindt 
and irrelative, muft, not only, be im¬ 
pertinent and incomprehenfible to each 

other j 
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other; but muft remain utterly devoid 
of that general nature, or thofe fpecific 
qualities, which only, could render 
fuch dodlrines ufeful to us, as creatures 
of the fame kind, nature, and confti- 
tution. 

All thofe faculties, qualities, or 
properties, continued he, which are 
comprifed in the formation and con¬ 
stitution of an individual, of any fpecies 
of creatures, muft be comprehended 
in every individual of the fame fpecies, 
not defeSlive otherwife he cannot be 
deemed to be of the fame fpecies, but 
of another. And, if any individual be 
born defective, or, without fome fa¬ 
culty or property common to his 
fpecies ; (as we have fhewn of the 
blind man) of things - acquirable by, 
or relative to, that faculty, he can 


receive 
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receive no knowledge from, nor have 
any intelligible communication with, 
thole who are not fo defective. 

Unlef6 thofe faculties and qualities, 
. which conftitute a fpecies, were the 
fame in every individual of that fpeeics, 
that confent of nature, or fyiripathetic 
charm, which arifes from the feme- 
nefe of our feelings j and which draws 
together and unites the individuals of 
every fpecies ; could have no existence. 
They could by no other means, than 
by the identity of the principles of 
their nature, be thus inclined towards 
each other; nor could they by any 
other means, conceive any thing of 
each other’s nature, any more than if 
each individual were a difiin& fpecies. 

If all men, then, be of the feme 
fpecies ; all the faculties, qualities, or 

properties. 
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properties, which go to the conftituting 
or making of a map, mult be th e fame 
in all men. That they are the 4 me is 
clear, becaufe men do understand each 
other, when they converfe together 
concerning them: they differ (as we 
have faid) only in degree. Now, con¬ 
science moA be of this nnmber; it is 
a quality, or property common to hu¬ 
man nature, and mult be the fame in 
all men, dike every other quality or 
property ; varying only in the degrees, 
of Stronger or weaker, clearer or more 
pbfcure. Mon underhand each other 
when they fpeak of conference, which, 
were it not the fame in all, they could 
not do. It is, therefore, the fame in 
all men; or it is nothing that can be 
ufeful to them. 

If conference were, as Mr. Locke 

pretends. 
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pretends, only the opinion or judgement 
of every individual, concerning the 
moral redtitude, or pravity of his own 
adtions ; and if thofe opinions and 
judgements be various, and even con¬ 
trary, as he allows and thinks he 
proves, it could be no natural, general, 
principle of the fpecies : but men, in 
point of confcience, would be, natu¬ 
rally, quite irrelative to each other : 
and every individual would be a diftindt 
fpecies j and could no more judge of 
the confcience of another man, than he 
could of the confcience of any being, 
whofe nature was totally unlike his 
own. 

But our opinions or judgements can¬ 
not make or conftitute any principle 
in our nature. If I have an opinion, 
or if I judge, that any thing will be 

good 
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good for, or pleaiing to, my nature ; 
which, on experiment, proves evil, 
and difpleafing ; my opinion or judge¬ 
ment cannot make it otherwife. Our 
opinions may be lightly taken up, ill- 
grounded, and falfe : but the principles 
of our nature, are the work of infi¬ 
nite wifdom; deep-rooted, and inva¬ 
riably true* And though * at the ex¬ 
pence of our own mifery and vexation, 
we may thwart and oppofe them, yet, 
they can never be eradicated by any 
power of ours j nor can their nature * 
be changed, by our erroneous opinions 
and judgements. 

Mr. Locke, I remember, continued 
he, feems to think the argument con¬ 
clusive, againft innate moral principles, 
when he (hews us, that, all our ideas , 
included in the proportions which hp 
F calls 
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calls moral principles, are acquired. 
But this is not going to the bottom of 
the matter in queftion. Mr. Locke 
always carefully avoids the ufe of the 
word innate , whenever he names ahyof 
the principles, or faculties, by which 
we acquire our ideas of things. Yet, 
I think, he fomewhere, has called them 
in-born<, in the Effay. And in his Treatife 
of Civil Government he finds it hard to 
avoid innate principles ; and he talks 
of the principles of human nature, more 
'than once. 

He likens the mind to a piece of 
white paper, ready to receive any cha* 
rafters or impreffions. He informs 
us, that through the medium of the 
fenfes, the mind is imprefled, and re-*- 
ceives fuch ideas as they convey : we 
have therefore no innate ideas. True. 

But 
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But can he juftly fay, we have, therefore, 
no innate principles ? Certainly not. For 
idtas, and innate principles, are not the 
fame things. Ideas are only the produce, 
and arife in confequence, of innate 
principles. —Are not our fenfes innate , 
through which we perceive thofe ideas ? 

Is not the mind itfelf innate , which 
perceives them ? —Moft undoubtedly. 

And to objedt, that they are dormant and 
ufelcfs, until they be excited to adtion, 
is frivolous: for, fo are our hands, our 
feet, and all our members, and facul¬ 
ties ; yet who can de^-y them to be 
innate, or born with uii 

Through the fenfes,ywhich are un¬ 
doubtedly innate, we receive ideas of 
external things : through the moral 
fenfe , no lefs certainly innate, we re¬ 
ceive ideas concerning moral things, 

F z Any 

s' 
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Any one, born without light, cannot 
have the leafl idea of the objects of fight. 
Any one, born without innate moral 
principles, or a moral fenfe, cannot 
have any ideas of moral fubjedts. Rea- 
foning would be as vain and ufelefs, in 
the one cafe, as in the other. Rea- 
foning cannot give fight to the blind: 
reafoning cannot give a moral fenfe, to 
thofe born without one,—it mull be 
innate, or it cannot be at all. 

While I was expreffing my fatis- 
fadtion with my friends arguments, and 
going to extend my enquiries farther j 
fome company arrived, who joined us, 
and continued with us till after dinner. 
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T OWARDS the evening, our com¬ 
pany took their leaye of us: and 
my friend and I, according to our cuf- 
tom walked in the adjacent fields; 
where, on the firlt opportunity I re¬ 
newed the converfation, in which we 
were interrupted, in tfye morning. 

You will excufe me, laid I, thoijgh, 
perhaps, by this time, I ought to be 
fully fatisfied of the exigence of innate 
moral principles ; if I lt;ll continue to 
trouble you, with a few more of JVfr. 
Locke’s objections, which are thought 
to carry fome weight with them.—He 
(miled aflent.—You know wfyat llrefs, 

F 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Locke*, lays upon the want of 
univerfal confent to tho k proportions, 
which he gives us for innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, if any be fo. I do replied he. 
But, as I think we agreed, propor¬ 
tions were not innate principles , nor any 
way fimiliar to them; it fhould feem, 
what he hath faid upon that head, can¬ 
not be much to our prdent purpofe. 
However, continued he, it may not be 
improper to fay fomewhat on that fub- 
jedt, if it be only to endeavour to 
ihew, what fort of univerfality it is rea- 
fonable to expert in human nature : 
and in this, I think, Mr. Locke will 
materially help us out. 

But to facilitate our inquiry, it will 
be proper, to explain, more ftridtly, 
the fenfe of fome words, which we 
already have ufed, and may again fre- 
' • Effay XXVI. p. 20. 30, and 3 j. quently 
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quently ufe, in the courfe of it, I mean 
the words, confcience , moral fenfe, and, 
innate moral principles; which, I think, 
have been, and may be, generally ufed 
promifcuoully, as fignificant of the fame 
things. 

By thefe words, then, I mean, an innate 
fenfe, implanted in our nature, as moral 
agents , by the great Creator of all things: 
by which, we are made fenjible, of the 
right and wrong, of the juft and unjuft, 
of the moral beauty and deformity, of 
human a&ions and of human minds : 
and, to which we muft refer, as to the 
only true criterion , in all our reafbn.- 
ings that concern, the juft rights of 
mankind, the natural and moral obli¬ 
gations we are under to others, and to 
ourfelves, and, in general, the moral 
happinefs or mifery of the human fpecies. 

F 4. Now 
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Now I know of no objections again# 
the univerfal exiftence of this moral 
fenfe in mankind, which do not lie 
equally again# the univerfal exiftence of 
all our other fenfes. Total want, and 
privation, are objections, as far as they 
extend : but imperfection or defeCtive- 
nefs, is no objection again# the univer¬ 
sity of the exiftence of our fenfes. Sight 
and hearing are pofiefled by men from 
the greateft human perfection, down to 
the moft imperfcCt and defective. Blind- 
nefs and deafnefs are the only excep¬ 
tions again# the univerfality of fight 
and hearing. Confcience alfo, is natu¬ 
rally inherent in all mankind: but, as 
in the fenfes of fight and hearing, with 
various degrees of fenfibility and clear- 
nefs, it may defcend, from the greateft 
perfection, down to the moft defective 

dullnefs. 
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dullnefs. But, like the fenfe of feeling, 
it feems to be fo clofely inherent in us j 
that it is hard to conceive, how a living 
man can be totally deprived of it. 
Idiotifm y and madnefs , may difable him, 
for perceiving its effects j and in infancy 
he may be incapable; for good reafons, 
which will be Ihewn hereafter: and - 
thefe are the only exceptions againft its 
univerfality in human nature : but they 
are not exceptions againft the univer¬ 
fality of its exijlence; they are only 
exceptions againft the univerfal percep¬ 
tion of it.—I believe you are right, 
faid I: but do you not think it an 
objection to this moral fenfe, that men 
are not equally quick and fine in their 
feelings of it’s operations and effedts ?—< 
It certainly can be no objection to it’s 
(xijlence t replied he; any more, than to 

the 
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the exiftence of the other fenfes.—But 
do you, then, fuppofe, interrogated I, 
that the perfpicacity, or dullnefs, of the 
confcience, or moral fenfe, bears any 
proportion to the ftrength or weaknefe 
of our mental faculties ?—I really cannot 
fay, anfwered he, what proportion they 
may bear to each other : but I know, 
that our perception of the effects of 
confcience, as well, as, of the effedts of 
the other fenfes, will b& clear or 
otherwife, according to the ftrcngth or 
weakiiefs of our underftandings. This 
is a matter of daily and continual eXr- 
perience. And, indeed, it is one very 
rational way of accounting, for the 
feemingly great diverfity of men’s 
thoughts and opinions; which certainly 
does not arife from any difference in 
their natural principles, (only in the 

degrees 
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degrees of more or lefs perfect) or from 
any natural difference in their way of 
perceiving things j but, from the 
clearnefs or obfeurity, ftrength or 
weaknefs of their mental abilities.— 
But, does not this argument, demanded 
I, make againft the efficacy of the con-* 
fcience, as a moral guide ?—No more 
replied he, than it does, againft the 
efficacy of the other fenfes> for their 
feveral ufes. 

For my part, continued he, I do not 
pretend to fathom the depths of in¬ 
finite wifdom. I do not, therefore, 
afk, why every principle of our nature 
is not precifely and univerfally the 
fame, as to meafure and degree, in the 
whole fpecies. I perceive, as to meafure 
and degree, that every principle differs 
in almoft every individual: and I alfo 
2 perceive 
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perceive, that there is an univerfatity, 
in the kind , and nature , of every prin¬ 
ciple, given by the Deity to the whole 
human fpecies: and indeed to every 
other fpecies of creatures; notwith- 
ftanding thofe differences in degree. 

That every fingle animal of the fame 
fpecies differs from others, does not fo 
far fhock me, as to make me conclude, 
that the principles of their nature, are 
not the fame in kind. Much lefs does 
it affedt me, in the human fpecies, 
when I confider. man as a rational 
creature in a higher degree j as a free 
agent in point of morals, indued with 
innate confcious principles; and as the 
eledtor and chufer of his own moral 
happinefs or mifery. For furely, 
whoever will confider thefe diftindtions; 
what they are in us; and how we arc 

affedted 
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affeded by them, cannot be much 
furprifed to find more diverfity in 
men, than in any other kind of crea¬ 
tures, whofe natures are reftrained to 
inftinds, and who are incapable of any 
degree of moral free agency. 

To be calling out, therefore, for 
univerfality of confent, on thefe occa- 
fions, feems to me, to be only taking 
an unfair advantage of the almofi: in¬ 
explicable diverfity, to be found in 
human minds, and in human addons; 
with which any acute man, if he 
pleafe, may puzzle others and himfelf. 
But amidft all this diverfity, when we 
candidly furvey the condud of our 
fpecies, we can eafily perceive them to 
be aduated, generally and univerfally, 
by the fame natural principles. And, 
indeed, as we have fpen, if it were. 


not 
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nbtfo, they could not fympathize j there 
could be no confent of natures in 
them; nor could they ever under¬ 
hand each others meaning at all. 

But, as I have faid, Mr. Locke him- 
felf will materially help us out, in this 
argument. Then taking, the Effay on 
Human Underftanding, out of his 
pocket, he turned to page 139, and 
read as follows: 

“ The knowing precifely what our 
“ words hand for, would, I imagine *, 
“ in this, as well as a great many 
“ other cafes, end the difpute. For I 
** am apt to think that men, when they 
** come to examine them, find their 
“ Ample# ideas all generally to agree, 
“ though in difcourfe with one ano- 
**. ther, they perhaps confound one 

** another 

• See alfo p. 185 and 330. 
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** another with different names. I 
** imagine, that men who abftrad: their 
** thoughts, and do well examine the 
** ideas of their own minds, can- 
“ not much differ in thinking ; hew- 
“ ever they may perplex them- 
“ felves with words, according to the 
“ way of fpeaking of the feveral 
“ fchools or fe'db they have been bred 
“ up in: though amongft unthinking 
“ men, who examine not fcrupuloufly 
“ and carefully their own ideas, and 
“ ftrip them not from the marks men 
“ ufe for them, but confound them 
<l with words, there mull be endlefs 
** difpute, wrangling and jargon, efpe- 
** cially if they be learned bookifh men 
devoted to fome fed:, and accuftomed 
“ to the language of it; and have 
** learned to talk after others. But if 

“ it 
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** it fhould happen, that any two 
“ thinking men fhould really have dif- 
** ferent ideas > I do not fee how they 
“ could difeourfe or argue one with 
*- another.” Here, it feems, laid he, 
Mr. Locke does not fee how men, 
could difeourfe or argue together, un- 
lefs their fimple ideas were the fame. 
Nor do I. But their limple ideas, 
cannot be the fame , unlefs their fenfes , 
through which they are perceived, be 
the fame. If the fenfes be the fame , 
the univerfality of the fenfes can have 
no exceptions, but thofe we have already 
named. And, if we have proved the 
exiftence of a moralfenfe neceffary, (as 
I think we have, from the impoflibility 
of men’s difeourfing intelligibly about 
morals without it) there can be no 
objections to its univerfality, but thofe 


we 
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we have mentioned. You are doubt- 
lefs in the right, faid I ; yet you know, 

Mr. Locke has been pleafed to advance, 
that if we had any innate moral prin¬ 
ciples, infants, idiots, and madmen, 
would be more clearly fenfible of them 
than other people; becaufe, lefs cor¬ 
rupted by habits, and by the prejudices 
and cuftoms of the world.—He has fo, 
replied he: but here it can be of no 
force ; becaufe Mr. Locke’s moral 

. t 

principles , as I muft again repeat, were 
only moral proportions. According to 
our explication and ideas of innate moral 
principles , nothing can be more abfurd. 
Would it not be as reafonable to fay, 
that, infants by their helplefs igno¬ 
rance and inexperience; that idiots , by 
their total want of underftanding and 
capacity; and that madmen , by the 
G diftradtion 
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diftrattion and diforder of their minds j 

r , t-f r , ' * . \ • - 

Are in a better condition on thefe ac¬ 
counts, to diftinguifh nicely, and to 
judge accurately, of their fenfations, 
and moral fentiments ? In truth, minds 
thus fituated, are too weak, or too 
confufed ahd diftratted, to be able to 
judge, or even to be fenfible, of their 
own helplefs and miferable condition. 

But as Mr. Locke denies, that we 
have any innate moral principles at all ; 
he fuppofes and affumes, what he can 
neither fuppofe or alfume of any other 
principle of our nature: he fuppofes, 
that if we have any innate principles 
of morality, they muft not only be 
born with us; but they muft be born 
with us, ready moulded and formed 

m 

into fuch evident and indifputable pro - 
portions, as no man can deny. This is 
ftrange. Do 
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Do we fay, that the fenfe of hearing 
j is not innate, becaufe we are not bom 
perfectly accomplished in roufic ? Do 
we infer, that qur fight is not innate, 
becaufe we are not born opticians ?— 
Certainly not. Why, then, Should we 
prefume, that our confidence is not 
innate, becaufe we are not born moral 
philofaphers ? If, to the fight, to the 
hearing, and to the other fenfes, time 
and experience be allowed necefiary j 
and if, to adjuft properly the ideas and 
thoughts they convey to us, under-* 
Handing, attention, and judgement be 
wanting ; why may we not, as reafon- 
ably, allow, the fame time and expe¬ 
rience j the fame understanding, atten¬ 
tion, and judgement, to be requifite to 
the nature and proper conduit of our 
G 2 * innate 
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innate moral fenfe ? — It feems reafon- 
able, anfwered I. 

In the imbecility of infancy, and 
giddinefs of childhood, continued he, 
we are but poorly qualified, for mak¬ 
ing nice obfervations on our fenfations 
and ideas of any fort : but much lefs 
on thofe *of the moral kind j becaufe 
the nature of our condition is, then, 
fuch as fcarcely, if at all, places us in 
the circumilances of moral agents. In 
infancy, it is out of the queftion : and 
in childhood, there are but few calls 
for the exercife of confcience, which 
is wifely ordered, for then we have but 
little judgement to obferve its effedts. 
God has naturally placed us, at thefe 
times, and much longer, under the 
care and tuition of parents; clearly in¬ 
dicating thereby, our inexperience and 

want 
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want of capacity to govern ourfelves. 
In Ihort, in morals, as in every thing 
•elfe, our knowledge is progreffive : and 
whoever defires to be a proficient in 
that fcience, will find, that experience, 
application, and good fenfe, are, at 
leaft, as requifite, as they are to the 
learning of any other inferior art or 
fcience. Nor does the nature and cir- 
cumftances of human life, by any 
means, require, what Mr. Locke aflumes 
to be neceflary as an evidence of innate 
moral principles, i. e. that they fhould 
be fo born with us, as to be inftanta- 
neouily perceptible in the forms of indif- 
putably true propofitions. For though 
all our faculties of mind and body, be 
born with us; yet, as the moft perfect 
ufe, and higheft perfedtion, of : any one 
of them, is not naturally requifite, or 
G 3 ufefulj 
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uleftil, in infancy or childhood $ God 
having created both our minds and 
bodies ift a progrefiivfe, and not in a 
perfect or full grown, ftatej to object 
againft any one of theta, as not innate, 
becaufe it is not born with us, perfed 
or full-grown ; is only to objed againft 
it, becaufe it is not, what it was nevet 
intended to be: and the fame objection 
may, is reafonably, be made againft 
the innatenefs of every part or faculty 
of a man’s body. Your fenfes may 
be as ftrofig, as dear, and as perfed, 
as ever human fenfes were; your mo* 
ral fenfei may be as true, and as juft; and 
though all be innate, yet is the know¬ 
ledge acquired by them progreffive $ 
and perfeded, if ever perfeded, by flow 
degrees: nor do I fee the leaft reafon 
for excluding the moralfenfe out of this 


2 
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predicament. For my part, I car} per¬ 
ceive npthing in all this, but what is 
intirely natural, and quite confpnant 
to the condition and circupil^ances of 
humanity. Here h e paufed.—J cannot 
diffent from yon? faid I. Yet, yon 
kno\y, Mr. Locke fpeaks of foldiers in 
armies *, and even of whole nations, 
vyhom, he fuppofes to be entirely deypid 
of conicience pr any moral fentiment, 
He does fo, replied he, but that is but 
a pontiuuation of ihe fame error ^ and 
mull be anfwered by .the lame kind of 
reafoping jye have already employed 
of jvhach, perhaps, by this time, you 
have heard more than enough- 1 af- 
fured him of his miifake, and (begged 
him to proceed; and he continued 
ihn.s. 
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If there were really whole nations, 
as Mr. Locke contends *, (confiding 
in the wonderful dories of marvellous 
travellers) that coolly, deliberately, 
and without any remorfe at all, could 
deftroy their own children; and if 
fuch adtions, were not the effedts, of 
fome gloomy and horrid fuperftitions ; 
of fome very prefling fears of fliame or 
want or, of fome corrupt affedtions, 
or violent and unruly paflions it 
would certainly be a very extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon: and fo very con¬ 
trary to the nature and condudt of 
every other fpecies of creatures in the 
world, that we know of; that it 
would be a very odious and difgraceful 
peculiarity, in that fpecies of animals, 
which has been generally efteemed, 
the noblefl: upon earth. 

ElTay, p. 34. 
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I mull own, my nature Ihudders, 
when I read, what Mr. Locke feems 
to defcribe with fo much coldnefs and 
indifference. He defires us to €t view 
“ an army at* the facking of a town, 
te and fee what obfervation, or fenfe of 
“ moral principles, or what touch of 
“ confidence (they feel) for all the 
“ outrages they do. Robberies, mur- 
“ ders, rapes, are the fports of men fet 
“ at liberty from cenfure .” All the other 
cruelties which he continues to defcribe 
in the fame page, he very unnaturally 
prefumes, to be done without fcruple , 
without any remorfe at all. Could any 
thing be more cruelly unjuft to others, 
than to prefume thus much ? Could 
any thing be- more unjjhilofophical ? 
Unjuft to others, becaufe his own heart, 
I will believe for his honour, could 


never 
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never exhibit to himfelf a capabiiitjr of 
perpetrating the crimes he mention®# 
•without fcruple, or •without any remrfi 
atoll. Uophilofephical, becaufe, lightly 
deeming them the Jports of men fpt at 
liberty from confute, he does not en¬ 
deavour to inveftigafe their caufes, and 
flxew them to be the effects, of what, 
they really are effegg: in war, of fu¬ 
rious paifiofig, heated imaginations# 
and turbulent appetites: in the other 
cafes, of gloomy an 4 defoahog feperfe- 
taonsi of ftrong fears of feame. 9 f 
want j or, of feme other perverted a£- 
fe&iodo, or urgent aife fercibfe pafeon. 
But why he feould prefewt* that after 
fuch anions men fed no roaorft flt all, 
I iknow not: it is undoubtedly a mere 
preemption without any rational evi¬ 
dence : fer, J am certain Mr, (Locke 

could 
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could have no evidence df any fuch 
thing in hianielf. 

. It is true* indued, that while men con¬ 
tinue under the influence of flroog 
affedtions, violent paffions, -or enthii* 
fifflttic illafions, they are but littk fen* 
Abie of the operattoms -of conscience 
within them .: hut to infer from hence, 
that they have tk> amfcience* no inter* 
nal moral fenfci would certainly be t 
very hafty, and. injudicious / qomcha* 
fern: bccaufe, „ we might with as .much 
reafon infer, they have, no eyes, no 
ears, no feeling:- far, under the influ¬ 
ence of fuch affedtions, paffions, and 
ilhiflons, men frequently can. neither, 
ice, hear or feel.—1 gave an aflenting 
modem. 

When we Speak, fadd he, more 
within cermpafs of our own experience 
' and 
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and knowledge of human nature ; we 
can fpeak with more certainty, and 
with better evidence, to ourfelves, to 
our friends, and to thofe who are of 
the fame nation, or of the fame quarter 
of the world with ourfelves. But 
when we range about the earth, with 
voyagers and travellers, who are gene* 
rally but too well difpofed to fancy 
things^ to be wonderful and extraor¬ 
dinary, which they are unufed to; and 
who are,, moft of them, but very ill* 
qualified to give us jijft accounts of the 
laws, cuftoms, and religions of na* 
tions j who, if they were qualified, 
feldom ftay long enough any where, 
either to learn the language or under- 
ftand the manners of the people whom 
theyvifit; and, who, can only judge, 
and that groflly, of the effedts which 

come 
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come under their obfervation, but of 
whofe caufes they muft often be igno¬ 
rant, or but very incompetent judges j 
I fay when we range about the earth 
with them, taking their ftrange ac¬ 
counts, for indubitable fads, we muft 
furely be very well inclined to fwallow 
any thing to ferve our prefent purpofe. 

The truth is this, that if there were 
fuch nations, fuch creatures in the 
form of men, as thefe monfter-loving 
voyagers tell us of j and as Mr. Locke 
feems fo ealily to believe there are j and 
who could perpetrate, as he affumes, 
.all the unnatural barbarities he names, 
•without fcruple, or •without any remorje 
at all j the only rational inference to 
be drawn from it, is, that they are not 
of the fame fpecies with ourfelves: for 
they, moil undoubtedly, differ extremely, 

from 
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from all that we know of humanity 
within the compafa of our own ex¬ 
perience, and of our own internal 
feelings. In fliort, any unprejudiced 
man would find it as eafy to believe, 
that there were whole nations born 
deaf or blind, or without any of the 
fenfes. 

I mull confefs, replied I, after what 
has been faid, on the univerfality of 
the ienles, and of the moral fenfeand 
after what Mr. Locke himfelf advances, 
concerning the impoffibility of men’s 
underftanding each other in difcourfe, 
unlefs their fimple ideas were the 
fame; I think, there can be no doubt 
of his millake in this queftion. How¬ 
ever, with your leave, I will Hill 
trouble you a little longer. 

Mr. Locke, after explaining to us 

the 
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the natures of pain and pleafure*; and 
informing Us that, “ thefe like other 
** fimpld ideas Cahnot be defcribed nor * 
** their names defined j the way of 
** knowing them being, as of the 
4 * Ample ideas of the fenfes, only by 
** experiencei” concludes in the next 
fedion, “ things then are good or evil 
** only in reference to pleafure or pain.” 
You mention this; no doubt, faid he, 
as a thing, about which, you are not 
fatisfied. And it is certainly, in a 
moral fenfe , but a very grofs account 
of good and evil: and even in a phyjical 
fenfe it will not bear a fcrutiny. 

Though it be true, that pain or 
pleafure do, immediately or ultimately, 
refult from iall our actions, as moral 
agents ; yet to conclude generally, 
that things are good or evil, only in 
* Eflay, p. 135. refe- 
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reference to pleafure or pain $ is a very 
conliderable error. For, in a moral 
view, things are really good, or really 
evil, according as they ferve or injure, 
or tend to ferve or injure, the true in-, 
terefts of humanity j independently of 
the pain or pleafure, that may accom¬ 
pany them. Pleafure or pain, limply 
conlidered, do not cotijiitute what is 
morally good, or evil, in our nature : 
they are only concomitants of our good, 
or evil, adtions : and more often ulti¬ 
mately, than immediately. For the 
pains of vice, and the pleafures of 
virtue, are never fo fenfibly felt in the 
purfuit, as after the accomplilhment. 

Many things are morally good, and 
produdtive of the bell moral effedts, 
although accompanied with much pain 
and anxiety. As, when our affedtions 


are 
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are difordered and mifplaced, and our 
indulged paflions are become turbulent 
and unruly, fo that the oppreffed voice 
of nature can hardly be heard in us j 
who is not fenfible, that nature thus 
overftrained and thrown out of her 
true and proper courfq, cannot be 
brought back again to a due temper, 
and juft balance, without much pain¬ 
ful attention and perfeverance ? Things, 
therefore, are not morally good or evil, 
only in reference to pleafure or pain. 
And as much may be faid phyfically, 
and with as good reafons : for, there 
are many painful and troublefomc ope* 
rations in phyfic, which are very con* 
ducive, and even quite neceflary to the 

good and health of the body.-True, 

laid I. But do you, then, deny, that 
pain is evil, and that pleafure is good, 
H in 
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in an abftra&ed fenfe ? In thefe ab- 
ftrufe queftions, replied he, we are apt 
to be puzzled by the abufe of words ; 
and the prefent difficulty is of that fort. 
That pain is grievous, there can be no 
doubt: and if we confine the fenfe of 
the word evil, ,to fignify grievous only, 
then pain is evil: but when we extend 
the fenfe of the word evil, and make 
it fignify all evil, moral and physical, 
or leave it to fignify, indeterminately, 
what every one fancies to be evil ; 
then to fay that pain is evil, is not 
true. Pain is that fort of evil, which 
is grievous to the fufferer j but pain * 
as we have ffiewn, both morally and 
phyfically, is frequently productive of 
very great good to mankind. So pleafure , 
abftradtedly, is delightful: which, in¬ 
deed, is only faying, that pleafure i$ 

what 
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what it is. But when we fay, that 
pleafure is good ; that mull depend 
upon the fignification we give to the 
word good. If by good, we mean only 
fleafant, then, it is indifputable: but 
if by good , we mean morally right, juft, 
or reafonable, or, in a phyfical fenfe, 
conducive to health•, nothing can be 
more clearly falfe. 

Here we were interrupted by the 
prefence of the ladies who came out 
to meet us ; when our converfation 
turning upon more agreeable things, 
our difcourfes on thefe fubjedts ended, 
and were not renewed, during my ftay 
in the country. 


FINIS. 
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